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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte ComMuNIsSM 
or CompLtex MarriaGs, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Y; ibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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RESURGA M. 





The bones of Winter whiten on the hills 

A warm south breeze the pink-tipped coppice fills. 

The trout leaps shyly ’neath the bank, and—hark ! 

Melodious, as of old, trills yonder lark. 

Pert rooks responsive caw; while round their dams 

On slopy hill, for gladness race the lambs. 

A gentle shower drops down from heaven’s deep blue. 

A softer murmur steals the hazels through 

The first pale primrose glimmers ‘neath the thorn, 

From half-hid violet faintly scents are borne ; 

Th’ uncurling fern, frost’s last strong fetter breaks, 

From her long sleep the bright-eyed Spring awakes. 
—Chambers’ Fournal. 


THE STANDARD OF EDUCATION. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 





Iv. 


| Beye! us see if there are any branches of edu- 
cation that can not be referred to one or more 
of the four departments of my standard. The 
class of pursuits which I have thought of as seem- 
ing to have no definite place under my classifica- 
tion are the fine arts and amusements. Let us 
take, for instance, music, and see whether it can not 
be located, so to speak, on my map. In the first 
place music is at least in part a Dhysical accom- 
plishment and should be a part of physical educa- 
tion. But in a higher view music is the product 
of good taste or the esthetic faculty. What 
then are the elements of esthetics? I think 
many of them, at least, will be found in the 
Intellectual and Moral departments. Harmony, 
order, fitness, proportion, truthfulness, which are 
the main elements of beauty in music, are also the 
good things which charm the moral sense in char- 
acter and the conduct of life, and which charm the 
intellect in scientific combinations. Besides there 
is certainly a spiritual element in the best music— 
a vibration which nothing but spiritual harmony in 
the performer can originate and without which mere 
physical sounds, however skillfully managed, can 
produce only superficial effects. Thus I do not 
despair of a final analysis of music which will find 
all its ingredients in the four elements of character 
before mentioned. And in my opinion such an 
analysis, redeeming music from mystery, and mak- 
ing it amenable to the laws of common criticism 
and common sense, will be a good thing for music 
and for mankind. I hope to see the time when we 
shall be able to criticise music as we criticise one 
another, by studying its physical, moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual characteristics; and so of all 
works of art and all amusements. A universal 
standard of criticism will be worth more than a 
universal system of weights and measures. 


I will take occasion to say in connection with 
these remarks on music, that among all the illus- 
trations of the four-fold theory which may be found 
in familiar things, perhaps none is better than that 
which music itself affords. I have compared the 
four departments to the four kinds of farm lands, 
to four successive cisterns, to a nest of four boxes, 
to the four learned professions, to the four quarters 
of the globe, and to the four walls of a house 
Now let us try a comparison of it with the four 
parts in music. All the laws of music seem arbi- 
trary to the uncultivated mind, and among the rest 
the constitutional arrangement of harmonies in 
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four parts—bass, tenor, alto and soprano. Yet this 
arrangement is certainly grounded in nature and 
truth. It finds a corresponding constitutional dis- 
tribution of human voices. It accords with and is 
required by the profoundest laws of acoustics. 
The whole civilized world has settled upon it as the 
natural ground-plan of scientific music; and the 
high art of the composer consists in developing the 
four parts as distinct melodies, while he still blends 
them as one harmony by due proportion and subor- 
dination of one to another and of each to the 
whole. All this exactly corresponds to my idea of 
the functions and proper educational treatment of 
the four parts in character. 

In conclusion I wish, if possible, to turn this 
discussion to practical uses. I will suppose the 
demand to be made that I tell just what I wish the 
Community to do with my theory; and I will do 
my best to answer that demand. 


In the first place I wish the Community may 
take interest enough in the standard I have pro- 
posed and see enough of its bearings on all our 
plans of education, to study and discuss it, to come 
to some conclusion and agreement upon its merits. 
We ought to discuss and settle the true order and 
proportion of the four parts. This seems to me to 
be the only rational preparation for a systematic 
and unanimous movement in education and stir- 
piculture. 

Then I would-have all who have thus prepared 
themselves, bend their efforts in the first place to 
the faithful supplying of what is manifestly lacking 
in ordinary education. My view is that the two 
middle departments of our standard, the Intellec- 
tual and the Moral—are well enough cared for, I 
might say too well, in the worldly system of cul- 
ture; but the two extremes—the Spiritual and the 
Physical—have been neglected and almost ignored. 
Latterly, however, we see a great interest springing 
up in physical education. What I demand is that 
a similar and still greater interest shall be started 
in spiritual education. And to this end we must 
find the means of introducing spiritual investiga- 
tions and exercises into the curriculum of our 
schools, and we must have teachers and libraries 
devoted to spiritual science and experience. 


To come closer to practical operations already 
existing among us, I would have our criticism clubs 
account it a part of their duty to familiarize them- 
selves with the four-fold standard, and to apply it 
to the characters of those that come before them. 
I would have the leaders of our meetings acquaint 
themselves with the standard and feel a certain 
responsibility tor conducting the meetings in such 
a manner that all departments of human nature 
shall receive attention and be edified, and each de- 
partment in its just proportion. I would have our 
editors aim constantly to make the CIRCULAR a 
medium of spiritual, intellectual, moral and phy- 
sical entertainment, blending these elements as 
skillfully as Theodore Thomas blends the various 
parts of his orchestra, and cultivating in themselves 
a watchfulness like his, to detect the missing, or 
the weakness of any part. I would have the whole 
Community and especially those who buy books 
and pictures and music, and those who give advice 
to the young about reading and amusements, keep 
the four-fold theory always in mind as the standard 
by which to criticise literature and art, and all per- 
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sons and things that we associate with and receive 
into our life. 

Finally, and above al}, I would have our young 
men and women take the four-fold standard of 
character into their hearts as the guide of their 
life-purpose in educating themselves. Life without 
a purpose is a dreary failure. Life with a wrong 
purpose is a tragic failure. There comes a time 
in the growth of every young man and woman 
when a life-purpose is to be formed and a career 
chosen. If at that crisis a noble purpose is formed 
and a high career chosen, education of the highest 
kind is insured, namely, se/f-education. Instead of 
inviting young people as the world does, to choose 
whether they will be lawyers or doctors or minis- 
ters or artists or mechanics or farmers, I would 
persuade them by all possible influences to choose 
for their life-business the complete and proportion- 
ate development of their whole nature—Spiritual, 
Intellectual, Moral and Physical. This subjective 
ambition, common to all, and cultivated with Com- 
munistic enthusiasm, would surely give to all the 
best possible preparation for the endless variety of 
external occupations. 


THE END. 


A SOCIAL ANALYSIS. 





ET us analyze the position of women in 

ordinary society and see what are the 
chances that are offered to them. Women re- 
quire, like men, or perhaps more than men, two 
things for their proper existence, viz. ; first, a 
guaranty of bodily support, and second, love, or 
social appreciation. ‘These two things sum up 
for woman, the primary natural wants around 
which all others are grouped. Now the last 
named necessity—the love part—would take 
care of itself if allowed to act separately. ‘lhe 
attractions with which women are created would 
secure their due supply of affection, free from 
all conditions or exactions, if they could have 
independent play. But the weakness of wo- 
men on the point of support enables society to 
complicate this matter with the love question, 
so as to enforce their being treated together ; 
and the consequence is that man is placed in 
a position to offer woman certain alternatives, 
one of which she must accept. Having appro- 
priated to himself the learned professions and 
the lucrative industrial pursuits ; having made 
it disreputable for women to pursue much other 
business than that of millinery work, the nur- 
sery, and having shaped their education ac- 
cordingly; having in short got immensely 
the start of woman in the opportunities 
of self-support and made her substantially 
dependent on him for her maintenance, he 
then comes forward with his proposal. He 
says to woman, I will furnish the two wants of 
your nature, love and support, if you will make 
yourself over to me, and become my property 
for life, be at my disposal, rear my children, 
and wear yourself out if need be in my service. 
This is the offer of marriage, which society 
sanctions and deems an honorable destiny for 
woman. As it is the best alternative that is 
offered, women generally accept it. Their 
youth is spent in looking at marriage as the 
crisis of their life, hopefully it is true, for it is 
to be the advent of love ; but misgivingly also, 
for it is to be the end of their personal free- 
dom. Their attitude reminds one too much of 
the wistful gaze of a party of slaves about to 





be sold, seeking to discover their future fate in 
the faces of their masters. Their lot is fixed 
by marriage—the die for them is cast—their 
liberty is surrendered—for better or for worse, 
their identity is sunk in that of their accepted 
lords. One can not wonder at the solicitude 
with which such an event must be expected, 
or fail to admire the patient grace with which 
the sex has made the best of its hard condi- 
tions. Though in many cases the promises on 
the part of the man, of love and support, are 
left wholly unfulfilled, yet woman being married 
disdains to complain, buries her wronys in si- 
lence, and looks for happiness in the world be- 
yond the grave. 


So much for the marriage alternative. But 
there are two others. Bear in mind that loving 
and being loved is a necessity of women, nearly 
as much as subsistence, and if for any reason 
they are deprived of the chance of securing 
both these wants by selling themselves in mar- 
riage, then they are under an inducement at 
least, to try to gain one of them regardless of 
the other. To women in this situation men 
are always ready to say, We will offer you our 
love, or a passion which is its representative, 
providing it is to be temporary, and that you 
do not ask us to be responsible for your sup- 
port. A class of women in every country take 
up with this second alternative, enjoying a 
quasi social existence, but generally ending life 
in the hospital or almshouse. This is prostitu- 
tion. 


The third and last alternative of woman is 
to reject alliance with man both in the respect- 
able and the disreputable way, and consent to 
spend lonely, thriftless, anomalous lives as old 
maids, living on the merest alms of society. 
These different arrangements comprise all 
the chances offered to woman by civilization 
as it is, and may be tabulated thus: 


Man offers Woman He exacts of Woman 


LOVE Sacrifice of Name and 


Independence. 
AND Life-long Servitude. 
Personal surrender to 
SUPPORT. his ownership, even to the 


ruin of her health, if he 


(Not always paid). pleases. 
State—MARRIAGE. 
Il. 
LOVE Sacrifice of Reputation. 
WITHOUT Conditions tending to 
SUPPORT. vice, fina! desertion, pov- 





(Of equivocal quality.) erty and misery. 
State—PROSTITUTION. , 


III. 
TOLERATION 


AND Social insignificance. 
ALMS. 


State—OLD--MAIDHOOD. 

Of the three conditions, that of marriage is 
by far the best, and yet one can not but see 
that it is imperfect. It savors of selfishness, 
driving a hard bargain. There is something 
essentially base in the act of society in reducing 
women to dependence, and then taking advan- 
tage of their necessity to exact terms which 
obliterate their individual freedom, and place 
them for a life-time at the mercy of the man 
who buys them. It is true the evil is not all 
on the woman’s side ; nature revenges injustice 
by giving man oftentimes but a barren empire 
over the person, while the heart that he seeks 
is beyond his reach. And it is true also, that 





the better nature of both parties often conceals 
the odious features of the contract under an 
affection which produces happiness in marriage. 
But the marriage institution itself, view it as we 
may, remains a one-sided, usurious transaction, 
extorted by man’s strength out of woman’s ne- 
cessities. 

If men could lay aside for a moment tradi- 
tion, ancient usage, and above all the selfish- 
ness which makes right of might, and look at 
their duty to women in the clear light of the 
golden rule, they would see a better way than 
to shut up their sisters to the hard alternatives 
which society now makes for them. A truly 
noble and generous man would desire to say to 
woman, You shall at least be free; You shall 
stand fair and equal with me in opportunities 
of self-support. I disdain forcing you to dis- 
pose of yourself by the compulsion of ne- 
cessity. Whatever alliance is between us shall 
be that of pure and spontaneous affection, un- 
bribed and unfettered. In fact a chivalric 
mind in man would go further than this, and 
say to woman, I will offer you both love and 
support free from all condition and stipulations, 
trusting to your affection and fidelity to reward 
my sex, if not me individually. Such a com- 
pact, worthy of the spirit of Christianity, and 
which we may suppose regulates society in 
heaven, would be formulated thus: 


Man offers Woman Woman, enjoying freedom, 


self-respect, health, person- 


LOVE al and mental competency 
D gives 
a HERSELF 
SUPPORT. to man in the boundless 
vas sincerity of an unselfish 
(Unconditional). union. 
State—COMMUNISM. 


—G. W. Noyes. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 
A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 





vi. 


Q)°® last chapter left J. H. N. at Putney, 
preaching with success at various places in 
that and the neighboring towns. His sisters 
Harriet and Charlotte, though not fully converted 
to his views, yet usually accompanied him to these 
meetings, considering it a great privilege to hear his 
words and share his fortunes. His spirit was full 
of victory and hope. He wrote to his friends at 
New Haven: “The Lord is opening for me a wide 
door for the preaching of the gospel, and is giving 
me power that prevails against all adversaries. 
The day of Pentecost has not yet come in our 
house, but the Lord of peace is here. This vil- 
lage was never in such a state of agitation as it is 
now. Publicans and sinners hear me more gladly 
than the Pharisees, and many of them are receiv- 
ing the truth into good and honest hearts. A gen- 
eral and most intense desire to hear more prevails. 
I shall preach as often and long as the Lord per- 
mits. I have full and blessed employment. The 
fields around are white unto the harvest, and the 
Lord says, ‘Thrust in the sickle. He gives me 
great liberty in declaring the truth, and complete 
victory over the devil in every encounter. I am in 
the midst of a perpetual battle, and yet have per- 
petual peace.” 

ut this experience was the precursor of unmeas- 
uréd trial and suffering. In the course of a few 
months great defection occurred in the ranks of Per- 
fectionists ; some of the brightest lights ceased to 
burn ; many persons went back to the churches; 
Boyle, chief editor of Zhe Perfectionist, quarreled 
with Mr. Noyes and refused to publish his contribu- 
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tions ; a separation took place between Mr. Noyes 
and Charles H. Weld, an ex-minister and promi- 
nent leader among Perfectionists; “discord and 
dissensions within and reproach from without 
rendered the desolation of Perfectionism almost 
complete.” Mr. Noyes says of himself, “I was 
perhaps never ina more desolate condition as to 
outward friendship than now.” At the same time 
he had to measure conscientiously his “own re- 
sponsibility for the disastrous consequences which 
seemed to follow the doctrines of Perfectionism.”’ 
In a substantial sense, he says, “I stood before 
the judgment seat of Christ; my works were tried 
by fire.” The defection went on—some returning 
to the churches, others to the world—until Mr. 
Noyes was left almost alone. His own individual 
experience was at the same time of a character 
tending to wean him from all outside attachments. 
He wrote, “Earthly relations and friends can 
never again hold me in bondage. I am as free for 
God’s service as if I had never known father and 
mother or brothers and sisters.” Apparent mis- 
fortune had strengthened the conviction of many 
that he was indeed crazy, according to the report 
put in circulation after his first coufession of holi- 
ness. Even some of his own near relations were 
ready to question his sanity. Not so with Harriet, 
Charlotte and others in his father’s house. ‘We 
knew,” says Harriet, “that he was an earnest, 
spiritually-minded man, and our confidence was in 
God that he would protect and guide him.” It is 
easy to imagine how much concern must still have 
been felt by the Noyes family while, destitute of 
employment and money, he traveled from place to 
place, impelled by a voice within. There was the 
practical, worldly-wise father, who could have re- 
garded his son’s unsettled course with no sort of 
complacency; the earnest, God-fearing mother, 
who sympathised with her son’s high religious 
aspirations, but must often have been tempted to 
wish he could have worked with the nominal 
church ; George W. in the midst of his prepara- 
tions for college; Charlotte, admired of all-and 
susceptible in a high degree to the attractions of 
worldly society, and just then at a boarding- 
school in Hartford, where, as we have seen, she was 
surrounded by gay, fashionable girls of her own 
age, and much affected by worldliness ; and Harriet, 
who, though possessed of the fullest confidence in 
her brother’s integrity, had not fully committed her- 
self to his faith, and was moreover subject to such 
worldly inducements as presented themselves at 
Saratoga, and in an invitation to become a teacher 
in a popular seminary and offers of marriage. 
Joanna, the eldest sister, whose husband was in the 
West Indies, spent this summer of 1836 at home. 
She‘is described as a person of great strength of 
character, very attractive and much beloved by all. 
“Though a church member, her tastes and ambi- 


tion,” says her sister Charlotte, “led her toward | 


worldly success. She saw and felt instinctively that 
her brother John’s influence over us tended to make 
us unfashionable as he was. This, seen from her 
point of view, was to make life a failure.” Joanna’s 
influence at that time must have been a powerful one 
to distract the family from the cause of Holiness ; 
Charlotte confesses that “for the time being it 
looked as if we should all drift away with the 


boll 

The summer of 1836 was unquestionably the 
darkest time ever seen in the history of Perfection- 
ism. The leaders no longer working in harmony— 
many gone back to the churches; many devoting 
themselves to anti-slavery, temperance and minor 
reforms ; some disgracing Perfectionism with their 
fanaticism, others using its liberties to serve their 
lusts; Mr. Noyes going from place to place, 
scarcely knowing where to rest his head; his 
friends at home subject to temptations and dis- 
tractions—so far as outward appearances go, the 





days of Perfectionism seemed to be numbered. 

But that darkest night soon gave place to day. | 
Mr. Noyes returned to Putney ; and that event he 
has always regarded as the turning-point of his | 
own experience and that of the cause of Holiness. 
“From this time,” he says, “is to be dated the 
commencement of the change which transferred the 
center of operations to Putney. * * * I returned 
from Newark to Putney, and remained at my fa- 
ther’s during the following winter. At this time I 
commenced in earnest the enterprise of repairing | 
the disasters of Perfectionism, and establishing it | 
on a permanent foundation; not by preaching and 
stirring up excitement over a large field as we had 
done at the beginning, nor by laboring to reérgan- 
ize and discipline broken and corrupted regiments, 
as I had done at Prospect, but by devoting myself 
to the patient instruction of a few simple-minded, 
unpretending believers, chiefly belonging to my fa- 
ther’s family. I had now come to regard the guadz- | 
ty of the proselytes of holiness as more important | 
than their guantity; and the quality which I pre- | 
ferred was not that meteoric brightness which I 
had so often seen miserably extinguished, but sober | 
and even timid honesty. This I found in the little 
circle of believers at Putney; and the Bible-school 
which I commenced among them in the winter of 
1836, proved to be to me and to the cause of Holi- 
ness the beginning of better days.” 

Mrs. Miller refers to the same event in her 
“Backward Glancings,” as follows: “Late in the 
fall John returned home. He came unannounced 
as usual, but was received with joy. Mother was 
a frequent invalid at this time, and kept her cham- 
ber. In her room John felt most at home. The 
Bible was always her favorite study, and her inter- 
est in true religious experience was never cold. I 
do not know exactly how it commenced, but soon 
my sister Harriet began to spend her evenings in 
mother’s room listening and reading with them. 
Her whole soul was hungry for salvation—for an 
experimental acquaintance with God. While she 
was thus pressing forward she had one great draw- 
back; it was the thought that she must leave me 
behind. If I continued indifferent, she and I, who 
had been inseparable from childhood, must here 
part. To give me up cost her many tears. How 
did I know it? Nothing had been said to me of | 
her struggles, but I felt in my heart that Harriet 
had left me, that she had set out in earnest to be 
religious. This broke up my indifference. My heart 
melted toward God. I must go with her. She 
had opened the way and I would follow with all my 
heart. I joined her in spending all my leisure time 
in that ‘upper chamber.’ George came _ too. 
This was the beginning of a new era in our family. 
John commenced his Home-Talks there with 
mother, Harriet, George and me for listeners. It 
was a revival on a small scale that lasted all winter. 
We studied the Bible in a practical, self-applying 
way. The truth that had been before held asa 
theory was laid to heart. John watched the pro- 
cess of conviction, and warned, exhorted and en- 
couraged us, and led us along step by step.” 

In an unpublished manuscript of Charlotte’s we 
find a paragraph relating to the same period, in 
which she says : 

“The school that commenced then I always look 
back to as the most important event in my life. 
The study of the Bible and conversations on spirit- 
ual subjects became the most interesting business 
of the day and evening. The fashions of the 
world, my passion for drawing, and desire for suc- 
cess in fashionable life, all came up for criticism 
and the separation from the world, which had been 
only partial before, was now thorough. In the 
course of this winter Harriet, George and I made 
a public confession of Christ, and thus forever de- 
stroyed the bridge behind us. 





“Thus passed the winter of 1836-7. It was the 


pleasantest winter I ever spent; though we had 
many trials in separating ourselves from our unbe- 


_ lieving brother, and from the family spirit in sev- 


eral ways, yet it was a time of fresh and genuine 


| growth of the heart, and the commencement of 


true interior fellowship with God and Mr. Noyes. 
His spirit and words became the food of life to us, 
and for unity with him we could easily forego the 
society of others whether young or old. Our po- 


| sition was now well understood by the world, and 


we went on independently, and were less affected 
by the censures or attractions of society. The 


, small circle of believers furnished all the social en- 


joyment we desired, and those who attempted to 
lure us out of it by worldly love and offers of mar- 
riage found that our confession of Christ and fel- 
lowship with Mr. Noyes was a wall of fire round 
about us.” 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


The much talked-of Daniel Drew is eighty-two 


| years old. 


The first part of M. Guizot’s library has now 
been sold. The proceeds are said to amount to 
43000 or nearly 44,000 francs. Among the lot 


| sold, was acomplete set of the Fournal des Débats 
| from its heginning down to 1873. 


M. Guizot con- 
tinued the collection up to the time of his death. 
This is probably the only complete set extant. 
The numbers for the year 1789 down to 1801, are 
very rare, yet this set is complete. 


A late telegram from London says that Mr. 
Childers in speaking before an audience at Ponte- 
fract, England, said some flattering things of his 
late tour to this country. He eulogizes America 
highly; thinks probably the United States is the 
most prosperous country in the world. He esti- 
mated that in sixty years it would contain 150,000 
ooo inhabitants, while the progress of England was 
necessarily limited. He presented forcible reasons 
why England should seek the friendship and alli- 


| ance of the United States. 


Vigorous efforts are making to get the French to 
exhibit at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
next year. The French overnment will have noth- 
ing to do with the matter, and now the question is 
whether or not a private commission can be formed. 
A committee has been formed at the instigation of 
Mr. Washburn, the American minister at Paris, 
consisting of the principal political economists and 
publicists of the city. There is some reason to 
hope that it will stimulate the French in the 
matter. 


A FRESH WATER SPRING AT SEA. 


A fresh water spring has just been discovered by 
Lieut. Hitchcock of the Coast Survey steamer 
Endeavor. It is just above Matanzas inlet, about 
two and a-half miles from shore, in latitude 29° 46’ 
8” north, lon. 81° 12’ 15” west. The water at the 
surface is violently disturbed for a space of about 
thirty feet in diameter. The first day the Endeav- 
or crossed this place, the water was coming up with 
such violence as to throw the ship from her course, 
and the second time, although it was smooth, the 
vessel could be kept on her course but for a short 
time. The soundings in the center of the spring gave 
23 fathoms, and a specimen of the bottom showed 
very clear, broken, small shells. The water at the 
surface is brackish. A minute examination of the 
spring and its immediate locality is to be made. 


COME UP WITH. 


It is quite a sharp practice now-a-days among a 
certain class of folks to go about New York city 
swindling unsuspecting persons out of their money 
by claiming distant relationship, and calling on 
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these individuals for pecuniary assistance to reach 
their destination some hundreds of miles distant. 
A correspondent of the 7imes thus relates how one 
of these sharpers was come up with: 


“‘T have a partner whose name is an exceedingly 
uncommon one. One. fine morning some time 
since as my partner was seated at his desk in the 
office, in walked our ‘knight of the rueful counte- 
nance,’ and inquired, ‘Is this Mr. X?’ ‘It is Sir,’ 
was the reply. Then followed the disclosure that 
the gentleman’s name was ‘X,’ too, and as it was 
such an uncommon one he had taken the liberty of 
dropping in to see if a kinsman could be traced. 
A long colloquy ensued, during which it dawned 
upon my partner that the only common ancestor 
between himself and the stranger was Adam, and 
his suspicions were aroused as to the visitor’s real 
object in calling. 

‘‘ My partner is a man with a very keen sense of 
the ludicrous, but of a most imperturbable coun- 
tenance, and nothing in his face or manner gave to- 
ken of what was going on within. Finally the 
stranger arose with a sigh of regret at not having 
established any relationship, and, in a ruminative 
sort of manner, remarked, ‘If you were going to 
walk to Syracuse, how would you go?’ My part- 
ner with much interest asked why he put such a 
question. It then transpired that the stranger had 
spent all his money during his stay in the city and 
would now be obliged to walk all the way home to 
Syracuse, wn/ess, he could raise the money for his 
car fare somehow. My partner was equal to the 
emergency. With a benévolent smile on his coun- 


tenance which it was truly delightful to behold, he °‘ 


advised his impecunious visitor to walk up the Hud- 
son River Railroad track to Albany, and then down 
the New York Central Railroad track to Syracuse, 
adding that he must keep a bright lookout for the 
trains on the way, particularly at night, and always 
get off the track when a train came along. Shak- 
ing his hand cordially, and wishing him a safe and 
and pleasant walk home, my partner bowed the 
stranger out of the office, ‘a sadder and a wiser 
man.’” 


ONEIDA CI 
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MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1875. 


Mr. Noyes’s lecture on the “Standard of Eduéa- 
tion” is concluded in this number. We have found 
it worthy of careful study, for it is a true guide in 
character-building. We ought each to have con- 
stantly before our minds a clear ideal of the kind 
of man or woman we want to become, and it 
should be an earnest life-purpose with every one of 
us to make our character like our ideal. Human 
character is not entirely the creature of circum- 
stances or inheritance; it can be changed and 
improved all through life, even in advanced age, if 
we have the true purpose. “Life without a pur- 
pose is a dreary failure. Life with a wrong 
purpose is a tragic failure.” The patient, earnest, 
every-day application of a true purpose will at 
length make us what we want to be. 


0. C. HISTORY. 


S a Community we are constantly growing. 

Our family slowly increases in numbers; our 
old business enterprises expand year by year, and 
new projects are undertaken almost constantly. 
Things are never at a stand-still with us, but, on 
the contrary, the events of each week or month 
will form important chapters in our history. Al- 
though the O. C. has been in existence well-nigh 
thirty years, there are still many problems in its 
scheme which we can not claim to have fully 
worked out. For one thing, all the world is pre- 
dicting and expecting that if we ever undertake to 
change leaders by appointing some other person to 
succeed Mr, Noyes, our organization will soon go to 





pieces. We have no present intention of changing 
leaders, but if it ever becomes necessary, we pre- 
dict and expect that our affairs will go smoothly 
forward, without any dangerous disturbances. 
Other similar points might be mentioned. It re- 
mains to be shown that the young folks who grow 
up in the Community will uphold the faith of their 
fathers in its integrity, and maintain the principles 
on which our institution is founded, thus making it 
a permanent home. For these reasons it may be 
desirable to wait many years yet before attempting 
to write and publish a full history of the Oneida 
Community. 

There is, however, quite a manifest interest in 
the history of the origin and development of our 
movement, and we can safely do something to- 
ward satisfying it. The memoir of Charlotte A. 
Miller which we are publishing in weekly numbers, 
is giving an insight into the early religious experi- 
ence of those who founded the Community, and 
those who follow the story of her life will get many 
ideas of our way of living. In addition to this her 
sister, Mrs. H. H. Skinner, who was also “one of 
the four,” is preparing a story of the migration 
from Putney, Vt. to Oneida, which will include 
some account of many of our early members. 
Mr. Jonathan Burt, who formerly owned the water- 
power on which our laundry and carpenter’s shop 
are now located, has written some very interesting 
chapters of his life. It 1s probable that many 
others will follow his example and write out the 
most interesting parts of their experience. In this 
way we can-publish now much of the matter which 
will hereafter go to form a complete history of the 
O. C., and when these stories are read we think it 
will be apparent to all that there were some re- 
markable providences in the way our movement 
began. F. W. S. 


AN ATROCIOUS CUSTOM. 





HERE is a crying evil in the land which some 
one ought to hold up in all its ghastliness for 
an indignant public to denounce—a monstrous, 
hideous evil, which is allowed to go unpunished. 
Of all the wicked things that ever entered into the 
heart of man to devise, the wickedest, the cruelest, 
the most revolting, is the abominable practice—now 
so common in the “ higher walks of life’’—ot infant 
murder or willful abortion. Certainly, every true 
mother must shudder at the thought. 


Papers from all quarters of the globe come to us 
reeking with tales of misery, villainy and crime, but 
none are so loathsome to read as the accounts of 
this dreadful guilt. The baneful consequences of 
such iniquity are well-known and too often reported, 
ana yet no one comes to the rescue with a command 
that shall forever prevent their recurrence. Why 
is this? Are there so few who dare “ cast the first 
stone,” or is the public bereft of moral courage? 


How many more victims must needs be sacrificed 
betore the hand of the slayer is stayed? The 
righteous anger of the whole nation needs kindling. 
Let the lawyers, the judges, the ministers, and all 
the congregations become thoroughly aroused and 
frown down this odious business. It is high time 
that it was stopped. 

A good beginning has already been made in 
Canada. Not long ago a young girl died in Brock- 
ville. It was soon discovered that she had been 
made a victim of “ malpractice.” The doctor who 
caused her death was arrested, and also the lover 
or betrayer, and after a short examination both 
were committed to trial. No bail was allowed, and 
the trial began a few days ago. The evidence to 
the simple facts was clear and the jury returned a 
verdict of GUILTY—as in justice it should—and the 
two men will be hanged in June. The jury recog- 
nized their acts as equivalent to murder. 

Although we are not prepared to advocate capi- 





tal punishment, we think the crime of willful abor- 
tion highly deserving of severe punishmentof some 
kind. The prompt action of the Canada jury is a 
refreshing example of strict justice, which should 
be followed by every honest court and jury in our 
land. If it were, we opine that deeds of darkness 
would be less common than they are at present. 
The present state of things isa thrilling commen- 
tary on the public morals! Thousands resort to 
this horrible system as the only escape from shame 
and disgrace. Society is not lenient toward her err- 


| ingchildren. Mrs. Grundy is not charitable. Many 
| a young girl falls unsuspectingly into the power of 


some unprincipled man, whose fascination she is un- 
able to resist, when in a fatal moment she abandons 
herself—and woe be to her. And many a young man 
and young woman dearly loving one another, wholly 
innocent of any intention of wrong doing, are fi- 
nally led on by their misguided passions, until they 
sin against the law and defile their own consciences. 


The man, in either case, is not condemned by 
public opinion, and will continue a respectable 
member of society though he were ten times the 
cause of woman’s downfall. She, on the contrary, 
must pay dearly for every moment of pleasure in 
which she indulges. Erelong two dire alternatives 
are presented to her mind—she must become an 
outcast from society, or rid herself of an unsought 
maternity. Her reputation is dearer to her than 
life itself—she chooses the latter. Thus crime is 
added to error. 

But this crime is by no means confined to young, 
inexperienced girls—married women all over the 
country are guilty of it. The causes which drive 
them to so base an act, are various. In some in- © 
stances—which have come to our knowledge—the 
wife finds herself bound to an uncongenial hus- 
band; she is already the mother of a large and un- 
manageable family. Feelingit her duty to bring no 


-more children into the world to be made miserable, 


she resorts to the popular method for relief. In 
other instances, we have known of young, fashion- 
able ‘wives, who entered the matrimonial state with 
the resolution never to become mothers, and have 
kept this resolution—to the great sorrow of the 
husband—as their own lives have been shortened 
in consequence. Others plead as an excuse, pov- 
erty ; but too often it arises from ¢he love of money, 
and in such cases the husband has been known to 
urge his wife to the dreadful deed which will rob 
his unborn infant of its rightful existence. 


But the vail has hardly been lifted which screens 
this infamous practice. We believe as one of the 
great New-York dailies says, thatif it were, “there 
would be a dark category of horrors such as the 
people outside little imagine.” As matters now 
stand, nothing less than the extreme severity of the 
law can hold in abeyance a system of murder which 
has become so popular, and is practiced z# as well 
as out of wedlock. 

What can be done? To be sure, parents may do 
much by early instilling into their children’s 
minds principles of virtue ; they may teach their 
daughters to live pure, chaste lives ; and their sons 
to become “ honorable in all,” but unless they do 
so by precept and example, they will fail to cure 
this now too prevalent custom. 

As we view it, nothing short of a radical reform 
in the social structure of society, will prove a sure 
and permanent preventive of so dreadful an evil. 
How this reform will be brought about, we are not 
able to predict—but this much we can say, that in 
Bible Communism, with its practical Salvation from 
Sin, its system of Complex-Marriage, and its 
principles of Male-Continenze—regulated by a 
Christian spirit—dawns a new era for woman. 
Under this system she will find her heart’s de- 
sire. She may live a free and virtuous life ; be- 
loved and cherished by a united brotherhood 
—who respect her rights spiritually, morally and 
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sexually—she will be forever insured against 
an undesired motherhood ; abortion and disgrace 
will be unknown ; and in their place she will ex- 
perience a glad and blessed maternity. H. M. w. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—Among the changes that 
strike the eye at W. C. after an absence of six or 
seven years, is the transformation of the unpreten- 
tious little river which used to flow through the 
peaceful valley, the foreground of the beautiful land- 
scape, as seen from our house on Mount Tom. 

The Quinnipiac no longer hides itself among the 
thickets nor winds its tortuous course .within its 
own sunny banks ; river and banks are now entirely 
obliterated, for the W. C. has dammed the stream, 
and the waters spread across the valley in the pro- 
portions of a small and pretty lake. We miss 
some fondly remembered features of our pretty 
stream, but feel more than compensated when we 
look at the substantial dam, and estimate the pow- 
er there in reserve, designed by powers higher than 
ours, for future enterprises which at present are, with 
us, far more a matter of faith than of figures. Be- 
sides it is with no small pleasure that we find the 
public made partakers of our work, for what was 
once an unsophisticated private stream is now a 
public pond on which the inhabitants of Walling- 
ford sail their boats, and which adds greatly not 
only to the other attractions of the town, but to the 
actual value of its real estate. This must be the 
natural effect of Communism; every move we 
make that helps forward the cause of Communism 
helps the public around us ; this is demonstrated 
in dozens of cases in our past experience both here 
and at Oneida’ We recognize, with you, that this 
is our mission, by serving God to serve the world. 

CHILLS AND FEVER. 


We have a public service before us here, at this 
time, in which by helping ourselves we expect to 


~ benefit our neighbors to an incalculable extent. 


The better to enlist your sympathies and those of 
every friend of Communism who reads the Circu- 
LAR, I will briefly state our case, and will endeavor 
from time to time to report progress through your 
columns in such a way as to make public property 
of whatever we may find edifying in connection 
with this campaign. 


One year before we built the dam, a change pass- 
ed over this hitherto healthy place, and where once 
malaria was unknown, fever and ague has become 
almost a pestilence. Fortunately, the disease coni- 
menced, as I have said, one year before the dam 
was built; we deem this fortunate, because if the 
ague had not made its appearence before the valley 
was submerged, it would have been supposed, as a 
matter of course, that malaria was generated by 
the obstruction of the river. This idea is pre- 
cluded by the facts of the case, and also from the 
large area over which the malaria had spread be- 
fore it showed itself here. Various other causes 
have been assigned and discussed without throw- 
ing any new light upon the subject. 

Some have claimed that soldiers brought the 
fever from the battle-fields of the South. Others, 
that the long droughts are responsible for it ; the 
long prevailing south winds—say the advocates of 
this theory—in the absence of the usual rains to 
wash down the spores, wafted the ague from the 
Southern swamps. Others assert that the disease 
was common here many years ago, before the New 
England States were so thickly settled, and that 
it disappeared with the growth of improved systems 
of agriculture, but manufacturers having since so 
far taken the lead of agriculture—especially in the 
State of Connecticut—as to induce comparative 
neglect of the latter interest, a great deal of the 
land has been allowed to revert to its original state 





of waste and to its original production of malaria. 

There are probably, many more equally plausible 
theories supported by as plausible arguments ; but 
so long as they are nothing more than theories, we 
piy but a passing attention to any of them. 

The facts are, that very little seems to be known 
about fever and ague, even by the most scientific 
physicians, and we find ourselves brought face to 
face with this most subtile form of disease, against 
which the medical world is powerless to afford 
more than a temporary, and at least an uncertain 
relief. In my next, I will give some idea of our 
theories and practices in regard to it. 

W. C., April 7, 1875. A. E. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 
THE pussy-willows have kittened. 


On our dinner-table this week, lettuce and rad- 
ishes—crispy, sweet and juicy—from our forcing- 
pit. 


OuR two youngest are named Christine and 
Clifton. 


WE have finished Charles Reade’s “ Foul Play,” 
in our evening reading, and the hour is now occu- 
pied with reading the reports of the ‘‘Great Scan- 
dal Case.” 


On yon gnarled limb of the old butternut tree, 
eich morning a woodpecker beats a revet/le. ’Tis 
a pleasant sound to echo in one’s ears on first 
awaking. 


TRIMMING and transplanting of tomato-plants at 
the forcing-pit—In the flower-garden planting in 
the hot beds of stocks, balsams, asters, portulacas, 
polyanthuses. petunias, arum orientales, arbronia 
umbellatas, amaranthus bi-colors, and other com- 
mon and uncommon posey-seeds. 


ANOTHER lot of the Home-Talk books from 
W.C. There are now enough for every person in 
the family to have one. These talks form a good ac- 
companiment to Bible-reading, and: furnish an ex- 
cellent tonic this bright weather, when the reaction 
from winter’s confinement tempts one outward. 
They help us to remember that the best thing 
in the world to have is a good religious experience. 


THERE goes a kite, high up, cleaving the fresh 
morning air. Whence comes it? At the winding 
of the walk by the North Tower, just by that clump 
of evergreens stands Uncle Sidney, reel in hand, 
slowly unwinding the cord that fastens this paper 
comet to earth. Little Godfrey, out for exercise 
in the children’s yard, catches sight of the queer 
thing, teazes for it, and tries to catch it, chubby 
face and hands upraised. Allan, almost three, and 
wiser, tells him it is a “shite,” and looks on ad- 
miringly. 


SATURDAY forenoon (April 3,) one of our 


‘neighbors informed Messrs R. and K. at the mill, 


that the embankment of the dike, just below the 
South dam, was washing rapidly away. The night 
before it was apparently all right, but on going to 
the place after this word, our men found the earth 
all torn away from the south abutment of the dam, 
and a great gap in the bank of the dike—from 
thirty to fifty feet wide, and thirty to sixty feet 
long—through which the water rushed with tre- 
mendous force. All day long Saturday several 
men worked at felling trees across the mouth of 
the dike above the dam, filling it up with brush, 
etc., with the hope of stopping the torrent so as 
to lessen the wash through the rift which the unruly 
waters had made below the dam. 





In vain. Around the rocky walls of the dam 
surges the water, out and back into the creek ina 
trice, leaving the dike almost entirely empty. At 
this rate, we shall have no power down at the 
carpenter’s shop and laundry the coming week. 
If the wear and tear of the flood is not soon 
stopped, we shall lose the nice stone dam 
Messrs. Burt and Kinsley but so recently built. 

Something must be done. 

Kelly, boss-carpenter, practical, energetic, Cra- 
gin, civil-engineer, nervous, indomitable, drop ax 
and shovel, straighten up and view the scene— 
brows knit, and lips tense. The problem is, to 
stop the rush of waters in time to save the dam, 
and also to give the laundry power for next Mon- 
day’s washing. There is inspection, deliberation, 
and consultation. Engineer Cragin proposes a 
plan. Carpenter Kelly seconds it. 

During the hour of meeting enters Engineer 
Cragin, and whispers to the leader that he has 
a few words to say about the dam. He says 
them, very rapidly. The family are informed 
of the accident (unknown to the majority), and the 
situation of things is graphically described. Then 
he unfolds his plan for remark, discussion, and im- 
provement. His plan is chiefly this: to make a 
large, strong, wooden box, anchor it securely in 
the opening and then fill it with stones and 
sink it, filling in towards the dike with stones, 
earth, brush, etc., etc. To accomplish this, all the 
able-bodied men must turn out and work during the 
whole of to-morrow (Sunday), as well as all the 
hired men that can be engaged. In the discussion 
following the plan, several improvements are pro- 
posed and adopted. It is thought two or three 
smaller boxes can be easier managed than one 
large one. A timber and a few piles in the stream 
just below the place where the boxes are to be 
anchored, will help hold them in place, and better 
insure against their being driven down stream. 
Volunteers are called for, foremen and teamsters 
appointed. The many loads of stone already 
drawn for the children’s new  play-house are 
donated for the emergency. Meeting closes with 
word to all engaged to be on the field of action at 
§ 1-2 o’clock, to-morrow morning, “sharp.” 


Sunday morning, 6 o’clock.—Below the terrace 
by the South Tower, a group of men clad in uni- 
forms of blue “over-all” cloth, tossing stone into 
heavy wagons. Teams driving back and forth 
along the muddy road. 

Down by the mill, lumber for the boxes gathering 
and loading. 

Down by the dam, the felling of trees, and pre- 
parations for the launching of timbers and the 
driving of piles. 

A huge timber, destined for the face of the open- 
ing as a support for the boxes of stone is shortly 
in the current. The roar of the water prevents 
the men on one side from hearing distinctly the 
orders of the foremen. They give an extra “ Ye- 
ho” and pull, when the timber is jerked into the 
current too far, and swiftly carried in the opposite 
direction of that designed. Farmer Kinsley rushes 
to the nearest bank, and pushes at the timber, try- 
ing to get it pointed toward the right direction. 
The slippery, treacherous bank gives way, and 
down goes Farmer K. up to his arm-pits in the 
chilly flood. Half a dozen hands are instantly 
stretched out to him. Intent on the timber, he 


' works away at it where he is, apparently indifferent 


to the wet and cold. Ah! now, there it goes, in 
its proper place, and Farmer K. starts toward the 
house for a change of clothing. 
Loads of stone are constantly arriving. 
Gardener Thayer (also ex-carpenter) is begin- 


| ning to saw out planks for the proposed boxes. 


10 o’clock.—At the dam.—An exciting, bewilder- 
ing scene. One small box, full of stone is at the 
thinnest edge of the bank near the break. Two 
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brink, chained and fastened with hawsers, like some 
wild thing, waiting for the word to launch; the 
other partly made. A number of the men are 
driving piles by the timber across the lower part 
of the opening. Others are yet hard at work hew- 
ing down trees to dam up the opening above. 

Others are shoveling and wheeling dirt. All are 
~ busy. 

On the further side of the dike, in good view, 
but in security, are a flock of women, anxious, 
sympathetic spectators. For the next three hours 
their interest is intense, their perturbations many. 
At 12 o'clock, though, there is a little lull, the 
hired men go to dinner ; our men have a lunch. 


During these three hours, the two boxes are slid 
into the stream, anchored in the false opening and 
sunk. The gaps between them and the bank and 
abutment, are filled with planks, piles, brushwood, 
corn-stalks, dirt and stones. 

In the course of this several of the men take a 
hasty, unwished plunge into the river. One has 
his hat knocked off. It goes dancing down stream 
on the breast of the current, leaving its owner’s 
brown curls to flutter in the breeze. The most 
serious accident happens to O., who, walking 
across the quivering timbers, steadies himself by 
grasping hold of a pile just as the wooden driver 
is coming down. Result, three fingers badly 
smashed, but no bones broken. The rest of the 
day is spent in packing loose earth—earth in sacks, 
etc., on the inside of the coffer-dam. The danger 
to the big dam is past. The water is turned down 
the dike. All are tired and relieved. Considera- 
ble water finds its way around and under the cof- 
fer-dam, but the stoppage of this is ‘“‘only a ques- 
tion of quantity.” Engineer Cragin says a gang 
of men will be kept steadily at work wheeling and 
carting earth till the bank is rebuilt. 

Tuesday 6.—On the bulletin this notice, “The 
new coffer-dam is bottle-tight.” 

Thursday 8th.—A short-lived snow-storm yester- 
day morning. As brief a rain-storm this morning. 


April 9.—Last week flocks of wild geese and 
ducks were seen flying southward. We did not 
see their faces closely, but we imagined that on 
them was depicted disappointment at finding the 
northern lakes still frozen up. This morning 
many flocks of pigeons were wending a like 
disappointed flight southward. 


In the Upper Sitting-room, conspicuously placed, 
are two oil paintings—portraits of dear ones 
who have put off the body—George W. Noyes and 
C. A. Miller. These paintings were from photo- 
graphs by one who has never seen the originals. 
The artist has done wonderfully well, and is deserv- 
ing of much praise. The portraits are very good 
and life-like. We take pleasure and sweet comfort 
in looking at them. 

Tue hardly-past winter was so long, so cold, so 
altogether of the never-to-be-got-through-with sort, 
that now, every hour of sunshine, every sound and 
sight that heralds Spring, ravishes us as though 
there had been nothing like it since the world was 
made. A mere trifle makes us bubble over with joy. 
The sight of the far blue sky, shining so clear, and 
of the fleecy clouds drifting along the horizon, 
charm us inexpressibly. It was a great event yes- 
terday, when, to the liquid note of the robin and 
the cheerful trill of the song-sparrow, there came 
to us from distant marsh and bog, the shrill cry of 
the spring frog. And what shail we say of the 
plot by the front porch, where yellow and purple 
crocuses rear their heads, as if to say “Old winter 
now is surely dead, and we can all be blithe and 
gay.” Why! it seems as if these pretty things 


huge boxes are on the higher level; one at the | 





were a love-token to us direct from the hands of 


; the good God. The very sight of them is balm 


for two or three disappointments and _half-a-dozen 
aches and pains. 

Yes, the coming of Spring is to some like the 
coming of love, ever new and thrilling; and yet 
they are both an old, old story. 


But to my neighbor over the way, the advent of 
Spring is merely a prosy fact, meaning mud, pri- 
marily, and vain when you least expect it, and 
especially when you have no umbrella along. He 
never thrills at spring’s coquettish advance. My 
rhapsodies will serve both to amuse and bewilder 
him. Let them. For my part I’ve been long con- 
vinced that he is a lineal descendant of him, of 
whom the poet says, 

‘*The primrose by the river's brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’’ 


And so I will not mind him—but will thrill on. 


WE had a second Law Lecture from Mr. 
Towner last week. Our interest in the subject 
grows. In this lecture, he gave us a sketch of 
the Roman Civil Law. as a necessary preliminary 
to an understanding of the Common Law. We 
were taken from the early days of Rome, before 
her laws had been codified, through the struggle 
between the plebeians and patricians, and the com- 
pilation of the Twelve Tables, down to the 
“ Pandects and Codes of Justinian,” the spread of 
the Roman law over the world, along with its tri- 
umphing eagles, and its introduction into Britian 
half a century before Christ. 

Next he gave us a short sketch of Britain’s 
history, after the withdrawal of the Roman legions, 
called to protect the center of the empire from the 
hordes of Goths and Vandals which threatened its 
very existence. Then was Britain, enervated by 
peace and subjection to the firm government of the 
Romans, greatly troubled and perplexed by her 
wild northern neighbors—the “ Picts and Scots” of 
history. In desperation she called to her aid the 
Angles and Saxons from that part of northern 
Germany notorious in modern times as the “de- 
batable land” of Schleswig-Holstein. Dangerous 
expedient! Grasping, energetic, full of vim that had 
little chance to display itself in their native land, 
the Angles, finding Britain fair and pleasant to 
look upon, an easy prey, swarmed to the fated 
country like flies to a honey-pot. And soon Brit- 
ain was no longer Britain, but Angle-land—shortly, 
England. These invaders brought with them the 
laws and customs of their native land. These, 
with slight modifications, became the common law 
of England. By Alfred the Great they were codi- 
fied to some extent. 


When William of Normandy conquered England, 
the civil law of Rome was again introduced in 
Gallic forms. With it there also came into England 
ecclesiastical or canon law. The paramount influ- 
ence of the ecclesiastical. chancery, and equity 
courts, established in England after the conquest, 
modified the Germanic forms of the common law 
to a large degree. They were co-ordinating forces ; 
the history of whose establishment in England if 
studied, enables one to account for the bias of 
many of the forms in which we find the common 
law has been so firmly set for generations. 


THE principle topic of interest in our meetings 
the past week, has been the magnifying of the 
power of the resurrection life of Christ over the 
body. Many interesting experiences, in which faith 
and the confession of Christ have triumphed glo- 
riously over disease, have been told. How such 
recitals stir one! They are blessed manna to the 
soul. Simple, unfeigned faith, that believes, de- 


spite appearances, is rewarded by God and Christ 
now, as in those days when Jesus personally 
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wrought his miracles. We do not despise medi- 
cine nor the discoveries of science in the art of 
healing. But we will have none ot it or them, un- 
less we can make them in some way mediums of 
the Spirit of God, ordinances of salvation. Strong 
in our faith in Christ as Savior of the body as well 


‘as of the soul, we fear not disease nor death, but 


say to such principalities and powers, as did the 
brave Jews to the mighty Babylonish King, “Our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace [disease], and he will deliver 
us out of thine hand, O king. But if not, be it 
known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve 
thy gods nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up.” 


DEPARTURES.—D. A. Abbott, L. H. Bradley, 


| E. Loveland and S. B. Campbell, for W. C.; 


O. L. Aiken and J. A. Kinsley, for New-York. 


WALLINGFORD. 
THE croquet ground is open for the season. 


YESTERDAY (April 5) Frank Tuttle brought in a 
sprig of trailing arbutus. 


Our’ sea-shore boat is christened ‘“ Prue.” 


Lorenzo has just finished painting it. 


FREDERICK and Lorenzo are down at the sea- 
shore working on our new “cottage by the sea.” 
It is ready for plastering. 


A pril.—Some have anticipated a freshet here— 
as those further south have experienced—from a 
too sudden thawing of the snow; but April thus 
far continues the good work begun by March a 
week or two ago, of gradually reducing the great 
pile of snow on the ground. There is now no 
danger of a freshet from snow alone. The “*roll- 
over” at the dam is eighteen inches deep. It isa 
majestic sight from the factory windows. One 
never tires looking at it. Two-thirds of the ice 
has left the lake—a few acres only of great slabs 
remain in the bays and more protected parts. 

WE have a new bird in place of Dick; a very 
pretty, young bird, just imported from Europe, 
and running over with song. We call him Mozart. 
Already has he won his way into our hearts, and be- 
come quite a family pet. Heis quiet and modest most 
of the time, but if invited, will “spill over” with 
music, and captivate all who hear him. If any 
little bird’s soul is “wine to shine” in the land of 
the hereafter, we believe little Mozart’s will be 
there in the constellation of the Great Masters of 
bird-music ! 

In the meeting Sunday evening there was ex- 
hibited a kind of double-acting force-pump, called 
a Hydropult. that our folks had purchased the day 
hefore of a traveling agent, price $15.00. Simple, 
and easily operated by man, woman or youth, Mr. 
Hamilton and others have more confidence in it 
than in the Babcock machine as an available fire- 
extinguisher in an emergency, and talk some 
of purchasing another for the factory. As it has a 
rose attachment it 1s also a nice thing to use in the 
Turkish bath. It was suggested that you would 
appreciate such a machine in the Arcade, in your 
factory, and in your dwellings at O. C. But per- 
haps a little notice of the man who peddled these 
hydropults will interest you. He was a genuine 
live Yankee—enthusiastic and garrulous, without 
being offensive. His name was Rood; and when 
he came to write it, he said—“ R-oo-d, Rood—not 
the rude boy who threw apples at his father, he 
lived next door.” He said it took four roods to 
make an acre, and he had two acres and a-half of 
children. A number of the men and women at the 
office were entertained by him for nearly an hour, 
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Sober as a judge all the time, and yet in talk and 
gesticulation the most amusing man one ever saw 
or heard—so perfectly natural and unpremeditated 
seemed every thing he said ordid. One said it was 
worth a dollar to hear him. 


LETTER AND CRITICISM OF AN 
OUTSIDER. 


———,, Feb. 8, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Being somewhat unwell and 
confined to the house, I am very lonesome, tired 
and heart-sick. The continual strugyle to live a 
noble and true life, is up-hill work. I find many 
obstacles both within.and without. I find much 
comfort in reading the CIRCULAR; and every 
aumber I receive unites me stili closer to you. | 
am a Communist from conviction and by nature ; 
but my past life and education have unfitted me for 
living it. I have struggled, single-handed nd 
alone, for a better and higher life, but having a 
sensitive nature coupled with a weak physical 
make-up, I find it up-hill work, and at times it 
seems as though I should go under. 

In some of your late papers, the subject of criti- 
cism of persons outside of your family is spoken 
of, nd I feel it proper to offer myself for the same, 
after giving you in as few words as possible, a 
short history of my past life. 

I was reared in the confined air of a little shoe- 
shop, my father being a shoemaker before me. 
The natural consequence was, I grew up likea 
weed in the shade, without physical or mental 
strength to battle with the narrow selfishness of the 
world. Feeling the need of that magnetic support 
which comes from strong bodies and loving, sympa- 
thetic hearts, especially that support that comes 
from women by physical contact, at the age of 
twenty, 1 married as the only way society allows for 
those who wish to live in that close relation with 
women. Being ignorant of the divine law which 
speaks in the heart of all, I only knew and re- 
alized that my whole being called for that blending 
of soul and spirit, which the sexual relation alone can 
give. But I made the same mistake as thousands 
of others. It was not a marriage of soul and 
spirit, the diviner part of man, but merely the sen- 
sual gratification of the lower part of the brain. 


I will not attempt to portray the deep and bitter 
disappointment that followed the next few years of 
soul-starvation and hunger. Let it suffice, that 
after living ten years of blighted life, 1 took the 
initiative, and refused to live the unholy relation 
longer, where there was nothing but lust and selfish 
gratification, with no blending of the moral and 
spiritual elements. Still my love nature called ever 
loudly for that something which it had not yet ex- 
perienced, and would not be crushed out—called 
for a heart companion who could sympathize with 
me in thought, feeling and the nobler aspirations of 
the soul. For six long years I thus lived, my soul 
crying out for its other half, until about one year 
ago, I met and became acquainted with a lady who 
instantly realized my condition, and who was like- 
wise living a similar blighted life. 
attempt to detail the course of our acquaintance, 
only to say that we came together like two drops of 
water. There was a marriage, consecrated by the 
sexual act—a blending of all that is pure and noble 
in men and women. We were together several 
weeks, and during that time my spiritual and 
better nature was passing through a deep and ear- 
nest religious experience and development. But 
like a hungry, starving child, who eats too much 
of a good thing, after having been denied long, we 
ate too much, or were likely to; and what shall I 
say separated us—God, or our spirit friends who I 
believe watch over and care for us? At any rate, 
events over which we had no control, did separate 
us for (as I believe) our best good, which the result 
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has already proved. We are still friends and 
lovers, but both being out of health, think it the 
part of wisdom to remain separate at present. 
The step which I took years ago, made me a social 
outcast, and drove me into myself where I have 
since dwelt in the ideal, calling continually for some 
womanly soul to call me out of myself to a more 
useful and active life again. My disappointments 
in love, have turned my mind into religious chan- 
nels more or less, and had it not been for my strong 
hold on God as expressed in all nature, I should 
probably have found myself in one of the churches, 
as a worker in some charitable institution where 
so many people finally bring up. 

My last phase of religious development was the 
turning of my mind to the subject of Communism, 
and during the past few years I have given it much 
thought. I am convinced that the principles of 
Communism as taught by your founder, Mr. Noyes, 
are correct, and the principles put forth in his Sci- 
entific Propagation and Male Continence are cor- 
rect. In regard to Male Continence, I will say that 
in that degree that I practiced it with the lady above 
mentioned, it had just the effect which Mr. Noyes 
claims for it; viz., the unfoldment and development 
of the diviner part of our being. Instead of the 
reaction and indifference that results from the com- 
mon practice there came that increase of life and 
deep respect for each other which grew stronger as 
we controlled ourselves. My visit to you about a 
year ago resulted in the possession of your books 
which have been of great benefit to myself and 
many others. ; 

But I find it up-hill work to thus struggle alone 
without that love and sympathy which my clinging 
nature demands, and I cry out at times for that as- 
sociation that society at large can not give. 

I am thirty-seven years of age. My worst habits 
are over-eating and being given too much to reflec- 
tion and solitude. I never received what is called 
areligious education. I grew up a lover of nature, 
and my worship of God has been through his works. 
Have spent too much time in solitude and the con- 
templation of religious and moral subjects. 

My nervous system is so weakened that I am 
unable to mingle with all kinds of people, and I 
feel the need of strong loving souls, especially wo- 
men, to sustain and encourage me—people of cul- 
ture and refinement to whom | can speak my in- 
most thoughts, and not be misunderstood. But 
in the present order of society I am denied these 
very conditions and surroundings that I most need 
for discipline and culture. 

Now from what I have written can you give any 
criticism that will be of any benefit to me. If it 
is proper and customary with you, I would ask a 
correspondence with some member of the family, 
a lady who could give me the advice of a mother 
and sister. My parents are both in spirit life. 
You are at liberty to publish this if you think it will 
be of any benefit to others. God bless you all, for 
my heart is with you. G. 


CRITICISM. 

The reading of the above letter in our evening 
meeting drew out the following remarks in way of 
criticism of the writer: 

G.—I should say that he needs to cultivate the 
acquaintance and fellowship of good, strong men 
rather than of women. 

#.—Directing his attention so much toward 


women has probably weakened his nervous sys- 


tem. It has been horizontal or descending fellow- 
ship, and could not give him strength. 

C.—He confesses that he is weak and nervous 
to begin with, and his social experience seems to 
make him still more so. He says he inherited a 
nervous system lacking in vitality and strength. 
It seems to me he needs Christ first of all. He has 
not gone to work at the right end, so to speak. 
He has commenced changing his social relations 





with regard to the world and has gone off on an 
entirely new track without a pilot who can keep him 
in the right course., 

G.—That is true. His course in leaving his 
wite and going off after other women, with- 
out a better explanation and justification of it than 
he gives, does not seem honorable. 

C.—He does not seem to me to ditfer materially 
trom ordinary free lovers—that is, he seems to be 
a pleasure-seeker at heart. He had not sufficient 
reason tor diverging trom the marriage imsutution 
ot the world in the way he did until he nad become 
identified with Christ and his church in a way that 
would unite him with the resurrection world. 

#.—1 sympathize with that view because that is 
tbe vital point of ditterence between us and ordi- 
nary tree lovers. We insist upon it that persons 
“shall not abolish the law of the apostasy until 
they stand in the holiness of the resurrection.” 

W.—He came out of marriage; it is a question 
whether he went above or below it. He has per- 
haps got a vivid perception of what is true and 
beautiful in social relations ; but | think his ex- 
perience is a great deal below his ideal. 

£.—I1 judge trom what he says that he is a senti- 
mentalist in religion. 

A.—It don’t seem as though he did right to 
desert his wife. He should have done his duty and 
have gone to Christ for comtort. 

P.—He don’t say whether it was desertion, or 
mutual separation in which he took the initiative ; 
but in either case it was apparently premature. 

#.—He makes one fundamental mistake, in sup- 
posing he can get permanent comtort from women. 

P.—That is so. He can not get permanent 
comfort until he becomes independent of women, 
and gives his heart wholly to Christ. 

W.—1 wish that poirt might be rubbed in. 
That is true in the Community as well as out of it. 
It is an eternal law of the universe. 


P.—It don’t seem to me his connection with 
that second woman was as profitable or proper 
as he thinks. I doubt whether it really lifted him 
into a higher experience of a true kind. He does 
not recognize Christ in it apparently, and gives us 
nothing to show that the woman was a true be- 
liever in Christ. 


7:—He seems to have had an idea that it was 
necessary to break up his marital relations, in order 
to be saved from lust. I think he ought to have 
looked for salvation right in that relation. 


O.—He evidently went into marriage thinking he 
could get satisfaction’ for his social nature; but 
was disappointed. He never will find true satis- 
faction till he finds it in Christ. 

C.—He could not have read the Community 
books very attentively, or he would have done 
differently. 

Z.—1 think he worships woman, instead of wor- 
shiping God in her. 

G.—He is ina drifting state, reaching after some 
ideal, sentimental religion. He needs to cultivate 
earnestness, stability, and practical approach to- 
ward God. 

P.—I1 don’t believe that it is up-hill work for 
any one who gets acquainted with Christ to live 
a true life. 


THE NEWS. 

James H. Ingersol), who was sentenced to Auburn 
Prison, Nov. 28, 1873 for a term of five years, for for- 
gery in the second degree, has been pardoned by Gov. 
ernor Tilden. 

Connecticut gave a democratic majority for Governor 
of between 5,000 and 6,000; the vote was the heaviest 
ever polled, about 100,000. Small gains are reported 
for the republicans over the last election. 


The master plumbers of New-York have decided to 
compel their workmen to work ten hours a day, instead 
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of eight. The men say they will meet their employers 
by working nine hours, but will not work under the ten- 
hour system. 

Mr. Paul Boynton recently exhibited his life-saving 
apparatus in the harbor of Cowes. The Queen who was 
a witness, was very much pleased, and personally thank- 
ed the inventor, and immediately ordered his life-saving 
equipments for the royal yacht. 

Recruiting for the British army in England, is at pres- 
ent very dull. A conscription in this generation has not 
taken place, but the government contemplates ordering 
a draft at no distant day. D’Israeli unofficially stated 
that he believed a great conflict was impending in Eu- 
rope. 


Negotiations are pending in New York city, between 
a Catholic committee and a committee of the Board 0: 
Education, over a proposal, on the part of the former, 
to have the Catholic schools placed under the Board, 
and made a part of the Common-School system, “ sub- 
ject to its laws as regards the course of instruction, the 
methods of discipline, and general management,” on 
such terms as may be agreed on. 

Jesse Pomeroy, the youth who killed two children in 
Mass., is under sentence of death. Very great interest 
1s shown in his case, and the Governor is besieged with 
petitions, chiefly from women. Many wish to have him 
pardoned, and claim that he committed the crimes under 
an irresistible impulse, and should be reformed; others 
say that if he were placed ina reformatory, he would 
soon behave well, and get pardoned out and commit 
more misdeeds. ‘The case seems to be quite a peculiar 
one, and owing to his youth (fourteen years), there is a 
probability that the Governor will pardon him. 

The miner’s strike in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
continues with unabated vigor, and both parties appeal 
to public opinion for support. One hundred and fifty 
special police from Philadelphia have been ordered to 
the scene, and much trouble is apprehended. The Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation is disregarded ; the miners are as- 
suming the responsibility and taking matters into their 
own hands. What seems to be needed, is some author- 
ized tribunal to adjudicate in such controversies, and 
which shall taxe the responsibility to thoroughly in- 
vestigate both sides, and satisfy all concerned. 


Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, who some months 
ago transferred a large part of his property to Trustees 
1o be expended in constructing a magnificent observatory 
at Lake Tahoe, establishing free baths in San Francisco, 
peocuring bronze statuary for the State Capitol, and in 
various charities, has changed his mind, and now at: 
tempts to re-possess himself of the fund which amounts 
to between $2,000,000 and $5,000,000. The Trustees 
have taken legal counsel, and announce that they have 
no power to relinquish their trust. 1t is probable there- 
fore, that much of this great property will be squandered 
in lawsuits in the struggle to decide who shall spend it. 


The Williams and Guion Steamship Company, has 
decided to discontinue the trips of their vessels to 
Liverpool. This is owing to the dullness of trade at 
present between Europe and America. Other companies 
are complaining of hard times, and talk of withdrawing 
their vessels. 

For some time past, the New York Central Railroad 
has suffered from depredations committed by a gang of 
thieves who would secrete themselves on freight trains, 
between Utica and Albany, and when the train had 
reached a certain locality where accomplices were secret- 
ed, goods and merchandise of every description would be 
thrown from the cars, and secured by outside thieves, 
and disposed of, and the profits divided. One ot the 
companys’ engines in the repair shop, was entirely strip- 
ped of all brass and copper work, which the rascals sold 
at the neighboring stores. Through the efforts of the 
police, the gang of desperadoes has been broken up- 
and was found to consist of many young men and fif- 
teen or twenty boys from ten to fifteen years of age. 


The latest Pennsylvania libel case is peculiar. A 
Mr. Benner posted a notice on his property torbid- 
ding a neighbor, Mr. Hammond, or his family, from 
trespassing on his grounds. Hammond retaliated 
by a similar prohibition of Benner from his grounds, 
adding the words, “as I have only four turkeys 
left,” and therein lies the alleged libel. 





OUR NEW BOOK. 


OME-TALKS; sy Joun Humpu- | 


REY Noyes. Edited by Alfred 
Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
Vol. 1, 12mo, 358 pages, Price 
$1.50. 


This book contains the current ideas of the 
Oneida Community on a great variety of subjects. 
In about one hundred short discourses it gives, in 
familiar language with homely illustration, a clear ex- 
hibition of the practical religious beliefs which have 
made the Community what itis. These ‘Talks have 
been spoken only in the free atmosphere of home, 
without formality or pre-arrangement, and disclose 
the character of the religious teaching of the Com- 
munity since its beginning in 1847. The contem- 
plative reader will here find the very life of the life 
of the Community, and the kind of spiritual food 
which for thirty years has satisfied the hearts of 
men and women who came out of the best Congre- 
gational Churches. 


“It would not be a correct imagination to connect 
these Talks with any thing like a pulpit anda 
formal and solemn assembly. They should rather 
be associated with irregular social groups, bright 
evening lamps and a ruddy hearth. They began 
in Putney, Vermont, a village clustering around a 
waterfall and looking down into the valley of the 
Connecticut. They were afterwards continued at 
Oneida when there was nothing there but a saw- 
mill and the rude block houses of the pioneers and 
Indians ; then in a Brooklyn parlor close down by 
the ships; then again at Oneida in the ‘Hall’ of 
the ‘New House ;’ then at Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, on the side of Mount Tom, looking out from 
among the orchards to the Quinnipiac: below, and 
to the sharp village-steeples beyond; and last of 
all at Joppa, a lonely station on the Oneida Lake 
where the west winds roll in the waves and pile 
up the sand.” —Zvtract from Preface. 


CONTENTS: 


Two Certainties; Our Party; Where is God? 
Woman’s Power; Healthy Appetite; The Great 
Hope; Limits of the Knowable; Realism of Christian- 
ity; A Whole Man; The Supreme Lesson; God’s 
Contentment; The Higher Hygiene; Full Growth; 
The Bible a Live Book; The Work that Pays; Wear 
Out the Devil; God on Both Sides; Provoking to 
Love; Soldiers of the Devil; Reverence and Love; 
The Great Want; Deep Soundings; Hygiene for the 
Head; The Art of Glancing; God’s Bargain; The 
Geologic Devil; The Internal Teacher; Sleep witha 
Will; Divinity of the Will; Not Our Own; Positive 
Virtue; God’s Reserve; Go Home; Imperfections of 
the Bible; Which Way is Rest; Unity Coming ; Im- 
provement of Character; The Anchor Rule; The Cen- 
ter of Science ; Whois your Sweetheart ? Hid Treasures ; 
Science vs. Sense; Pathology of the Heart; Paul’s 
Victories ; The Humility of God ; Economy and Taste ; 
Faithfulness ; Spiritual Digestion; Out and Back ; 
God in All Things ; How We Receive God ; Quenching 
Spirits ; Seeing is Believing ; Compound Action; The 
Philosopher’s Stone; The Law of Fellowship; The 
Way to Health; The Bible of the Future; Dietetics 
of the Soul; Paul’s Feat; Salvation from Sin; How 
and Where to Pray ; Waiting and Watching ; Forgive- 
ness; Three Kinds of Labor; What Has Been Will 
Be; The Death of Unbelief; Old Age Played Out ; 
Grace Better than Suffering; Moral Force; Help 
Yourself; First Love and Tried Love; Generosity 
before Justice ; Family Communism; The Rival of 
Faith ; What Spiritualism is Doing; Confession ; The 
Law of Miracles; The Work of God in Us; The River 
of Life; Walking in the Spirit; The Home-Spoilers ; 
Heaven Coming; The Battle of Life; Selection by 
Signals; The Superior Affection; Self-Surgery; Re- 
pentance ; Self-Limitation ; The Best Novel ; Liberty ; 
Our Contribution ; The Day-Star. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. . 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onetmwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onerpa Crrcutar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Anima's. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 

. counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida (ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘Scientific 
Propagation,”’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OneErpa CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. X.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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